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NOTE 

Tue play here printed for the third time in a vol- 
ume by itself was originally published in parts in 
“The Britannia” for May 1 and 8, 1841, the first of 
a series under the general title of “‘ Loose Sketches.” * 

“The Britannia’ was a short-lived weekly news- 
paper, and it is not surprising that our author should 
have been counted among its contributors, as, up to 
this period of his life, his name was to be found in the 
pages of almost all of the reviews and magazines. 
Indeed, in 1841 he was known chiefly as a magazine 
writer; for, of the large amount of material which he 
had to his credit between the year 1828, when his 
“Trish Melody” first appeared in print, and 1841, the 
mass had been published in the “Snob,” “Gowns- 
man,’ “National Standard,’ “Fraser’s Magazine,” 
‘Constitutional,’ “New Monthly Magazine,” or the 
“American Corsair.” The only works published in 


book form were: “Flore et Zephyr,” 1836; “More 


* Loose Sxkercues. By MicuaEL ANGELO TirmarsH. Reading a Poem. 
(To be continued.) Britannia, May 1, 1841. Loosrz SxkretcHEs. By 
MicuaEt ANGELO TirmarsH. Reading a Poem. (Continued.) Britan- 
nia, May 8, 1841. The break in the play occasioned by cutting it 
so that it could appear in the two numbers of the magazine oc- 
curs on p. 31. This, for obvious reasons, is not indicated in the 
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Hints on Etiquette,” 1836; “The Yellowplush Cor- 
respondence,” Philadelphia, 1838; “Loving Ballad 
of Lord Bateman,’ 1839; “ Paris Sketch-Book,”’ 1840; 
and “ An Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank,” 
1840, 

The pseudonym, Michael Angelo Titmarsh, was 
well known, however, when the play was issued, the 
“Paris Sketch-Book” with the name on the title- 
page having been published the year before; and 
Yellowplush, one of the characters here, had been 
well introduced, to the American reader at least, in 
the “Yellowplush Correspondence,” published in 
Philadelphia in 1838, as well as in “Fraser's Maga- 
zine.” 

The other “Loose Sketches”’ which appeared in 
“The Britannia” were: “A St. Philip's Day in 
Paris,’ May 15 and 22; “ Rolandseck,” May 19; and 
“Shrove Tuesday in Paris,’ July 5. These, together 
with “ An Eastern Adventure of the Fat Contributor,” 
first published with an illustration by John Leech, in 
“Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1847” (pp. 148-56), and 
the Preface to Marvy’s “Landscape Painters of Eng- 
land,” published in 1850, were brought together with 
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an introduction written by A. Lionel Isaacs and re- 
printed in 1849.* 

Our play was first reprinted by itself in 1891 by 
the Sette of Odd Volumes, with a frontispiece by 
W. D. Almond.7 It first appeared with Thackeray’s 
works in the edition published by his daughter, Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, in the set of thirteen vol- 
umes issued in 1898-99, where it may be found in the 
last volume. 

The reason for the present reprint was the desire 
of the members of the Grolier Club to have a record 
of the performance of the play by some of their num- 
ber on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the 
Club in 1910, the second event of this nature. The 
reason for the choice of this play as a vehicle for the 
display of the histrionic talents of the Club’s com- 


pany of players will be obvious to those who have 


* LoosE SKETCHES. An Eastern Adventure, etc. By W. M. THAacKERay. 
(Monogram.) With a Frontispiece by John Leech. London: Frank T. 
Sabin, 118 Shaftesbury Avenue, W., MDCCCXCIV. 


+ Reapine a Porm. By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Communicated by 
Brother Charles Plumptre Johnson to the Sette at a Meeting holden 
at Limmer’s Hotel, on Friday the Ist of May, 1891. Imprinted at the 
Chiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, MDCCCXCI. 
(Privately printed Opuscula issued to the Sette of Odd Volumes. No. 
XXVII, Reading a Poem.) (16mo. pp. xi, 50.) 
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read it. The subject is one that makes an instant 
appeal to a group of men like that of the Club, com- 
posed of bookmen—collectors, printers, publishers, 
and booksellers. Its picturesqueness, vivacity, and wit 
and the rapid development of its theme make it act- 
able without too great a drain upon the abilities of 
the performers; while its cast, composed only of 
men, places it easily within the range of a club where 
the masculine element alone prevails. 

Thackeray himself does not appear to have referred 
to “Reading a Poem” in any of his later writings or 
letters. It may not be deemed fanciful, therefore, if 
we read between the lines for an expression of his 
opinion of the state of literature which he here de- 
picts with so much humour and find a criticism on the 
age of “The Token” and “The Keepsake.” We may, 
perhaps, find a personal note also. At the time it was 
written, our author had not yet become the cele- 
brated and successful Mr. Thackeray, nor even won 
the general recognition that came to him after the 
publication in book-form of the “Yellowplush Pa- 
pers.” He was still the struggling young author 


writing for reviews and quarterlies as Michael Angelo 
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Titmarsh, and he was very near to the publishers, 
editors, and “literary gent” here described so know- 
ingly. Perhaps he had felt keenly the successes of the 
Lord Daudleys, whose ventures in the field of litera- 


ture he satirizes so delicately. 
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CHARACTERS 
LORD DAUDLEY, the Larlof Baqwigq’s eldest son, a wor- 


shipper of the Muses ; in a dressing-gown, with his shirt collar 


turned down. 


MR. BOGLE, the celebrated publisher; in a publisher’s cos- 


tume of deep black. 


MR. BLUDYER, an English gentleman of the press; 
Editor of the *‘ Weekly Brawo ;” green coat, red velvet waist- 
coat, dirty blue satin cravat, dirty trousers, dirty boots. This 
actor should smell very much of stale smoke, and need not shave 


for two or three days before performing the part. 


MR.DISHWASH, an English gentleman of the press ; Ed- 
itor of the ‘‘Castalian Magazine ;” very neat, in black, and a 


diamond pin. 


MR. YELLOWPLUSH, my lord’s body servant; in an 


elegant livery. 
VOICES without. THE DOOR-BELL. 
NICHOLAS, my lora’s tiger. 
THE SCENE IS 


LORD DAUDLEY’S DRAWING-ROOM 


IN THE ALBANY 


READING A POEM 


BY MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH 


THE DOOR-BELL (timidly) 
Tine, ting. 
YELLOWPLUSH (in an arm-chair before the fire reading 
the ‘** Morning Post”) 


“Yesterday, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
by the Lord Bishop of Lawn, the Lord John Fitz- 
whiskers, to Amelia Frances Annabel, the lovely and 
accomplished daughter of Samuel Botts, Esq., of 
Portland Place. After an elegant déjeuné at Lord 
Tufton’s mansion in Cavendish Square, the happy 


pair set off—” 
THE DOOR-BELL 
Ring, ting, ting. 


YELLOWPLUSH 


Where’s that hidle Nicholas? The bell’s been going 
Le] 
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it these ten minutes, and distubbing me at my studies. 
—“The happy pair set off for a tour on the continent, 
and intend, we hear, to pass the carivan—no, the 
carnival at Naples.’”’ And a pretty junny they ‘ll have 
of it! Winter—iniondations at Lyons; four mortial 
days on board the steamboat! I’ve been the trip my- 
self,and was half froze on the rumble. Luckily Madam- 
selle Léocadie, my lady’s maid, was with me, and so 


we kep’ warm, but — 


THE DOOR-BELL 


Ring-aring-ring-ring. 


YELLOWPLUSH (ina voice of thunder) 


Nicholas, you lazy young raggymuffian! do you hear 
the bell? Do you want to wake my lord? 


NICHOLAS (without) 


This way, sir, zf you please. 


DISHWASH (entering) 
Thank you, Nicholas; I am afraid I disturbed you. 
Never mind, I’ve not been there long. Thank you; 
just put my galoshes to the fire, will you, like a good 


lad? for it’s bad wet weather. 
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YELLOWPLUSH 
O! it’s only one of them littery chaps; I wonder how 
my lord can have to do with such, Let us go on with 
the news. —“On Thursday, Mr. F. Hogawn, of Peck- 
ham Rye, to Mary Jane, daughter of John Rudge, 
_ Esq., of the same place.” Why can they put such 
stuff in a genteel newspaper? Is that you, Mr. Dish- 
wash? Pray do you come by appointment? My lord 
ain’t up yet, but you may as well set down. There’s 


yesterday's paper somewhere about. 


DISHWASH 
Thank you, Yellowplush; and how goes it, my fine 
fellow; any more memoirs, eh? Send me the proofs, 
my boy, and you shan’t want for a good word, you 


know. 


YELLOWPLUSH (pacified) 
Thank you, in return; and here’s to-day’s “Post.” 
I’ve quite done with it; indeed, my lord has kep’ me 
here this half hour a poring over it. I took him his 
pens, ink, and chocklate at eleven; and I b’lieve he’s 


composing something in his warm bath. 
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DISHWASH 
Up late, I suppose? There were three great parties, 


I know, last night. 


YELLOWPLUSH (aside) 


How the juice should he know? 


DISHWASH 
Where was he, now? Come, tell me. Was it at Lord 
Doldrum’s or the Duke’s? Lady Smigsmag had a small 
conversazione, and very select, too, where I had the 
honour to pass the evening, and all the world was on 
the lookout for the famous Lord Daudley, who had 


promised to come and read us some of his poems. 


YELLOWPLUSH 
His poems! his gammin! Since Lord Byrom’s time, 
cuss me if the whole aristoxy has not gone poetry- 
mad, and writes away like so many common press 
men. What the juice do they write for? they can’t do 


it half so well as the reg’lar hacks at the business. 


DISHWASH 


O, you flatter us, Yellowplush, that you do. 
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YELLOWPLUSH 
I say they can’t do it as well; and why do they go on? 
They don’t want money, as you and I do, Mr. What’s- 
your-name— Mr. Dishwash. I suppose you only write 
for money, do you? If you were a gentleman, now, 
confess, would you ever put pen to paper? I would n't, 
I know. But there’s my lord’s bell, and so you can just 
look over the junnal till I return. We made a pretty 
good speech in the House of Commons last night, as 


you will see. [ Exit. 


DISHWASH 
Vulgar, low-bred upstart! That creature, now, has all 
the vices of the aristocracy, without their virtues. He 
has no idea of the merit, the dignity of a man of let- 
ters, and talks of our divine calling as a trade, and 
dares to treat me, a poet and a man of letters, on a 
footing of equality. Ah, for the time when men of 
our profession shall take their rank with the foremost 
in the land, and the great republic of genius shall be 
established. I feel it in my heart— the world demands 
a republic; genius will never prosper without it! All 


men are equal, and we, above all, ought to be the 


biel 
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equals of the highest, and here am I spoken to, 
familiarly, by a lackey! I, who am— 

BLUDYER (who has entered with his hat on during DIS H- 
WASH’S speech, and slaps the latter on the shoulder) 

You are very little better. Confess, now, old buck, 
wasn’t your mother a washerwoman, and your father 


a linendraper’s clerk? 


DISHWASH 


No! It’s a calumny, Bludyer,—a base falsehood. 


BLUDYER 


Well, then, what are they? 


DISHWASH (sulkily) 


What’s that to you? 


BLUDYER 
There, now, you great noodle, you. You calumniate 
your own parents more than any one else does, by 
being ashamed of their calling, whatever it may be. 
Be a man, now, and don’t affect this extra gentility, 
which all the world laughs at. Be a man, and act like 
me! Do you suppose J care who knows my birth and 
parentage? No, hang it; anybody may have the his- 


tory of Jack Bludyer. He doesn’t go sneaking and 
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cringing to tea parties; he’s no milksop. Jack Blud- 
yer, I tell you, can drink seven bottles of claret at a 
sitting, and twice as many glasses of whiskey-and- 
water. I’ve no pride, and no humility, either—I don’t 
care to own it. I back myself, look you, Dishwash, 


and don’t give the wall to the first man in Europe. 


DISHWASH 


I wonder what brings you here, then, my good fellow? 


BLUDYER 
The same thing that brings you— interest, my fine 
fellow, and worthy Dishwash; not friendship. I don’t 
care a straw for any man alive; no more do you, 
although you are so sentimental. I think you a fool 
about. many matters—don’t think you such a fool as 


to admire Daudley’s poems. 


DISHWASH (looking round timidly) 
He! he! he! Why, between ourselves, they are not 
first-rate; and entre nous, I know who wrote the best 
part of them. There’s not a single passage in the 
“Death-knell; or the Lay to Laura,’ that’s worth 
reading, but, between ourselves, I wrote it. Don’t 


peach, now;—don’t betray me. 
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BLUDYER 
Betray you? There’s notasingle passage in the “ Death- 
knell; or the Lay to Laura,” that’s worth twopence, 
but J wrote it. You— you’ve as much strength as milk- 
and-water, and as much originality as a looking-glass. 
You write poetry, indeed! You don’t drink a bottle 
of wine in a year. Hang me if I believe you were ever 


drunk in your life. 


DISHWASH 
I don’t profess to believe, my good sir, that drunken- 
ness is an essential poetic qualification, or that Helicon 
is gin-and-water—he, he! and if ever you had read 
my little book of “Violets,” you might have found 
that out. 

BLUDYER 
Violets be hanged! I say juniper-berries. Give me a 
good vigorous style, and none of your namby-pamby 
milk-and-water. Do you ever read my paper? If you 


want to see what power is, look at that. 


DISHWASH 


Indeed. The fact is, I never do read it. 
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BLUDYER 
Well, you’re right; you’re right. I never read any- 
thing but what I’m forced to read, especially if it’s 
written by my friends. I like to think well of them, 
Dishwash, and always considered you a clever fellow, 


till I read that absurd ode of yours about a heliotrope. 


DISHWASH 
It’s quite as good as your ballad in last Sunday’s 
“Bravo;” and my poor article in the “Castalian”’ is, 


I am sure, as strong as yours. 


BLUDYER 
Oh, you have read the “ Bravo,” have you? What a fool 
I am, Dishwash,—a great, raw, silly fool. Upon my 
word and honour, I believed you what you said; but 
it will be a lesson to me, and I won't, my boy, do so 
again. 

DISHWASH 
Insufferable coarseness! How goes the “ Bravo,” Blud- 
yer? 

BLUDYER 
We’re at 3,500. I don’t ask you to credit my word, 
but look at the stamps. 
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DISHWASH 


Your advertisements pretty good? 


BLUDYER 
For six months they made a conspiracy against us in 
the Row; but we beat ’em. You of the “Castalian,’ 
I know, go on the puffing plan: we are a new paper, 
and take the tomahawking line. I tell you, sir, we ve 
beat the booksellers, and they are all flocking to us. 
Last week I attacked a new book of Fogle’s so se- 
verely —a very good book, too, it was—very well and 
carefully done, by a scholar and a clever man. Well, 
sir, I belaboured the book so, that Fogle came down 
to our place with tears in his eyes, and a whole bundle 
of advertisements, and cried, “ Peccaw.” The abuse of 
that book will be worth £300 a year to the “Bravo.” 
But what is gratitude? If I, who have done our pro- 
prietors that service, get a five-pound note for my 
share, it is all I can look for. What rascals publishers 
are, hey, Dishwash ?— Are we to be kept here for ever? 


How long have you been waiting? 


DISHWASH 


Why, a quarter of an hour, or may be longer. 
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BLUDYER 
That’s the way with you all. You cringe to these 
aristocrats. Curse them; take them by the horns, and 
be a man. You have waited an hour; see, now, how 
Daudley will admit me. (MR. BLUDYER hicks against 
the panels of LORD DAUDLEY’S bedroom door, and 
shouts.) Hallo! Daudley— Lord Daudley; don’t keep 
me here all day! I’ve got some proofs of the “Bravo” 


to read to you, and can’t wait. 


YELLOWPLUSH (putting his nose out) 


You can’t come in; my lord’s in his bath. 


BLUDYER (through the door) 
Well, I’m off, then; and, by Jupiter, my lord, look to 
yourself. 

YELLOWPLUSH 

My lord says that, if you don’t mind seeing him in 
his dishybeel, you may come in to him, Mr. Blud- 
yer. 

BLUDYER (to DISHWASH) 


There, spooney! didn’t I tell you so? 
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DISHWASH 
Use a little more gentlemanly language, Mr. Bludyer, 
if you please. 
BLUDYER 
Gentlemanly language? Hang it, sir, do you mean 


I’m no gentleman? Say so again, and I’ll pull your 


nose. 
YELLOWPLUSH 
My lord’s waiting, Mr. Bludyer. [ They go in. 
DISHWASH 


I wonder whether he would pull my nose, now—the 
great, coarse, vulgar, gin-drinking monster! It is those 
men who are a disgrace to our profession; and, with 
all his affectation of independence and bluntness, I 
know that man to be as servile a sycophant as crawls. 
Oh, for a little honesty in this world; and oh, that 
the man of letters would understand the dignity of 
his pro 


NICHOLAS (without) 


Mr. Bogle. 


Enter MR. BOGLE 
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MR. BOGLE 
My appointment’s at eleven, and tell his lordship I 
must see his lordship soon, if he can make it con- 
venient. I’ve fourteen other calls to make on the tip- 
top people of the town. Ha! Dish., how are you? I’ve 
fourteen other calls—fourteen volumes of poems, by 
fourteen dukes, duchesses, and so on, down to baro- 
nets; but they’re common now, Dish., quite common. 
Why, sir, a few years ago I could sell an edition with 
a baronet’s name to it; and now the public won't 
have anything under an earl. Fact, upon honour! — 


and how goes on the “Castilian,” hey, Dishwash? 


DISHWASH 
The “ Castalian,’ Mr. Bogle—he, he! You sell books, 


but you don’t read them, I fancy? 


BOGLE 
No more I do, my boy—no such fool; I keep a man 


to read them— one of your fellows. 


DISHWASH (sneeringly) 


O, yes— Diddle; I know your man well enough. 
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BOGLE 
Well, sir! I pay Mr. Diddle three hundred a-year, 
and you don’t fancy I would be such a flat as to read 
my books when I have a man of his experience in 
my establishment. Have you anything to say against 
Mr. Diddle, sir? 
DISHWASH 
Not a syllable; he is not exactly a genius—he, he! — 


but I believe he is a very estimable man. 


BOGLE 
Well, I tell you, then, that he has a great deal to say 
against you. Your magazine is not strong enough in 
its language, sir. Our books have not their fair chance, 
sir. You gave Fogle’s house three columns last week, 
and us only two. I’ll withdraw my advertisements if 
this kind of game continues, and carry them over to 
the “ Aperian.” 
DISHWASH 


The “ Pierian”! Why our sale is double theirs. 


BOGLE 
I don’t care! I'll have my books properly reviewed, 


or else I’ll withdraw my ads. Four hundred a-year, 
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Mr. Dishwash; take ’em or leave ’em, as you like, sir. 
But my house is not going to be sacrificed for Fogle’s. 


No, no. 


DISHWASH 
My dear good sir, what in conscience can you want 
now? I said that Lady Laura Lippet’s “Gleanings of 
Fantasy” were gorgeous lucubrations of divine intel- 
lect, and that the young poetess had decked her brow 
with that immortal wreath which Sappho bore of yore. 
I said that no novelist since the days of Walter Scott 
had ever produced so divine a composition as Countess 
Swanquil’s “ Amarantha.”’ I said that Lord Cutthrust’s 
account of the military operations at Wormwood Scrubs 


was written with the iron pen of a Tacitus. 


BOGLE 
I believe you, it was written well. Diddle himself wrote 
the whole book. 
DISHWASH 
And because Fogle’s house published a remarkable 
work, really now a remarkable history, that must have 


taken the author ten years of labour— 
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BOGLE 
Don’t “remarkable history” me, sir. You praise all 
Fogle’s books. Hark ye, Dishwash, you praise so much 
and so profusely, that no one cares a straw for your 
opinions. You must abuse, sir: look at Bludyer, now 
—the “Bravo”’’s the paper for my money. See what 
he says about the famous history that you talk of 
(takes out a paper and reads): “Senseless trash; stupid 
donkey; absurd ignoramus; disgusting twaddle;” and 
disposes of the whole in a few lines—that’s the way 


to crush a book, sir. 


DISHWASH 
Well, well, I will abuse some poor devil to please you. 
But you know if I am severe on one house, I must be 
so on another. I can’t praise all your books and abuse 


all Fogle’s. 


BOGLE 
Of course not, of course not; fair’s the word; and I’ll 
give you a list now of some of my books which you 
may attack to your heart’s content. Here—here’s a 
history, two poems, a volume of travels, and an essay 


on population. 
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DISHWASH 


He, he, he! I suppose you publish these books on the 


author's account, hey? 


BOGLE 
Get along, you sly dog! What! you know that, do you? 
You don’t suppose I am such a fool as to cry out 
against my own property. No, no; leave Tom Bogle 
alone. 

DISHWASH 
Well, I suppose you are here about Lord Daudley’s 
new volume? 
BOGLE 

“‘ Passion-Flowers!” there’s a title! there’s no man in 
England can invent a title like my friend Diddle. 
“ Passion-Flowers, by the Lord Daudley, with twenty 
illustrations on steel;” let my lord put his name to it, 
and I’d make my fortune, sir. It’s nothing; he can get 
anybody to do the book; you could knock it off, your- 
self, Mr. Dishwash, in a month, for I’ve heard Diddle 


say that you've a real talent that way. 


DISHWASH 


Did he now, really? that Diddle’s a clever fellow. 
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BOGLE (musing) 
Twenty plates—red velvet binding—four thousand 
pounds. Yes, I could give my lord eight hundred pounds 
for that book. I’ll give it him for his name; I don’t 


want him to write a word of it. 


DISHWASH 
No, no, of course; you and I know that it must be done 
by one of us. Well, now, suppose, under the rose, that 


I undertake the work? 


BOGLE 
Well, I have no objection; I told you what Diddle 
said. | 
DISHWASH 


And about the terms, ay, Bogle? 


BOGLE 
Why, though there are half-a-dozen men about my 
place who could turn out the work famously, yet I 
should like to employ you, as Diddle says you are 
a clever man. My terms shall be liberal. Yes, let me 
see, I'll give you, for seventy short poems, mere trifles, 


you know — 
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DISHWASH 
A short poem often requires a deal of labour, Mr. 


? 


Bogle. Look at my “Violets;” now, there’s a sonnet 
in that book dedicated to Lady Titterton, whom Sul- 
tan Mahmoud fell in love with, which took me six 
weeks’ time. You must remember it; it runs so: 
‘As "tis his usage in the summer daily, 

Impelled by fifty Moslemitish oars, 

With crescent banners floating at the mast, 

And loyal cannon shouting from the shores, 

The great Commander of the Faithful past 

Towards his pleasure-house at Soujout Kale. 

Why turns the imperial cheek so ashy pale?” 


BOGLE 
O, never mind your verses. You literary men are al- 
ways talking of your shop; nothing is so vulgar, my 
good fellow, and so listen to me. Will you write the 
“ Passion-Flowers,” or will you not? If you choose to 
do me seventy-two sets of verses (the time is your 
look, you know, not mine), I’ll give you six-and-thirty 
guineas. 
_ DISHWASH 


Six-and-thirty guineas! 
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BOGLE 
In bills at one, two, and three years. There are my 


terms—take ’em or leave ’em. 


YELLOWPLUSH (entering) 


Gentlemen, My Lord. 
LORD DAUDLEY and BLUDYER enter 


DAUDLEY 


Charles, get some soda-water for Mr. Bludyer. 


BLUDYER 
And some sherry, Charles. I was as drunk as a lord 
last night. 

DAUDLEY 


Bludyer, you compliment the aristocracy. 


DISHWASH 


Ha, ha, ha! Very good, is n't it Bogle? 


BOGLE 


Is it! O yes! ha, ha, ha! cap’tal! 


BLUDYER 


Not so bad, Daudley; for a lord you are really a clever 
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fellow. I don’t say it to flatter you—no, hang me! I 
flatter nobody, and hate the aristocracy; but you are 
a clever fellow. 

DISHWASH 
It is a comfort to have Mr. Bludyer’s word for it, at 
any rate; he, he! 

BLUDYER 
Well, sir, are you going to doubt Mr. Bludyer’s word? 
Give me leave to tell you that your remark is con- 


foundedly impertinent! 


YELLOWPLUSH (going out) 
Oh, these littery people! What infurnal coarseness 
and wulgarity! 
DAUDLEY 

Come, come—no quarrelling. You fellows of the 
what’s-his-name, you know—what we used to say at 
Oxon, you know, of the genus irritabile, hay! Bludy, 
you must be a little more placable; and Washy, your 
language was a little too strong. Hay, Bogle, you 
understand? I call these two fellows Bludy and Washy ; 
and as for Dishwash, if I don’t call him Washy, I’ll 
call him Dishy, hay? 
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BOGLE 
Capital! capital! You'll kill me with laughing; and I 
want to talk to your lordship about the “Passion- 
Flower” business. 
DAUDLEY 
Your rival bookseller, Mr. Fogle, has been with me 


already about the book. 


BOGLE 
What! with my title? The scoundrel! My lord, it’s a 
felony. You are not going to lend yourself to such 
a transaction, Iam sure. Fogle publish the “ Passion- 
Flowers”! I’ll prosecute the unprincipled ruffian; I 


will, as sure as my name is Bo 


‘DAUDLEY 
To a goose. Fogle is not going to publish a book 
called “ Passion-Flowers;”’ but he has a project of a 
little work, bound in blue velvet, containing twenty- 
two illustrations on steel, written by the Lord 


D’ Audley, and called “The Primevera.” 


BOGLE 
The what? It’s a forgery all the same. I’ll prosecute 
him—by all the gods, I will! 
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DAUDLEY 


Well, well, we have come to no bargains. Entre nous, 


you publishers are deuced stingy fellows. 


DISHWASH 
He, he, he! 
BLUDYER 


* 


Haw, haw, haw! Had you there, old Bogle! 


DAUDLEY 


And that rascal only offers me six hundred pounds. 


BOGLE 


I'll give six-and-fifty. 


DAUDLEY 
No go. 
BOGLE 
Seven hundred, then? 
DAUDLEY 


Won't do. 


BOGLE 


Well, make it eight hundred, and ruin me at once. 
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DAUDLEY 
Mr. Bogle, my worthy man, my terms are a thousand 
pounds, A thousand pounds, look you, or curse me 
if you get a single “ Passion-Flower” out of George 
Daudley. 
YELLOWPLUSH (entering) 


Mr. Fogle, my lord, the publisher. 


BOGLE 
What? 
YELLOWPLUSH 


Mr. Fogle, my lord, according to appointment, he says. 


Shall I show him in? 


DAUDLEY 
Yes, you may as well. Yes, certainly. (Aside.) Egad, he’s 


come just at the proper moment! 


BOGLE 


Stop, my lord; pray stop one minute. That ruftian fol- 
lows me like my shadow. Show him into the study. 


For heaven’s sake, let me say a word. 


DAUDLEY 


Show Mr. Fogle into the study, Charles. (vit yr 1 - 
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LOWPLUSH.) Well, now, my worthy man, what have 
you to say? 

BOGLE 
Well, then, my lord, just to keep your name upon my 


lists, I’]] make the money nine hundred. 


DAUDLEY 
Sir, give me leave to tell you that your offer is imper- 
tinent. Charles! 
BOGLE (drawing out a paper) 

Very good, then; here’s the agreement. Sign this; 
a thousand pounds, the MSS. to be delivered in three 
months, half the money on delivery, the rest in bills 
at three and six months. Will that suit you? No? Say 


two hundred pounds down. Here’s the money. 


DAUDLEY 
Egad, this will do! Here, I'll sign it, and let our two 


friends here be witnesses. 


BOGLE 
But, my lord, a word with you about—about the 
writing of the poems. Will you do them, or shall we? 
There is a capital hand in our house, who could knock 


them off in a month. 
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DAUDLEY 
Upon my word, this surpasses everything I ever knew. 
Do you suppose I am an impostor, Mr. Bogle? Take 
your money and your infernal agreement, and your 


impertinent self, out of the room. 


BOGLE 
A million of pardons, my dear, dear, dear, dear, dear 
lord; I would n’t offend your lordship for the world. 
Come, come, let us sign; you will sign? Here, where 
the wafer is. I’ve made my clerk copy out the agree- 
ment; one copy for me and one for your lordship. 
There, there’s my name, “Henry Bogle.’’ And here 
are the notes, of which your lordship will just ac- 
knowledge the receipt. Please, gents, to witness this 


here understanding between his lordship and me. 


DISHWASH (signs) “Percy Dishwash.” 
BLUDYER (signs) “John Bludyer.”’ 


(Together.) Of course, you give us a dinner, Bogle? 


BOGLE 
Oh, certainly, some day. Bless my soul! twelve o’clock, 
and I have an appointment with Lady Mantrap at 
half-past eleven! Good-bye, my lord, my dear lord. 
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Good-bye, Dish. Bludyer, you owe me ten pounds, 
remember, and our magazine wants your article very 
much. Good-bye, good-bye, good-b —— 


[Here the door shutson MR. BOGLE. 


DISHWASH 
Well, the bargain is not a bad one. Do you know, my 
lord, that Bogle had the conscience to offer me six- 
and-thirty guineas for the book which will bring you 
a thousand ? 

DAUDLEY 
Very possibly, my good fellow, but the name’s every- 
thing. I have not the vanity to suppose that I can 


write much better than you, or Bludyer here. 


DISHWASH 


Oh, my lord! my lord! 


DAUDLEY 
No, indeed, really now, I don’t think so. But if the 
public chooses to buy Lord Daudley’s verses, and not 
to care— 

DISHWASH 


For poor, humble Percy Dishwash—heigho! you were 
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in the right to make the best bargain you can, as I 


should be the last to deny. 


MR. YELLOWPLUSH here enters with MR. BLUD- 


YER’S soda-water. P-f-f-f-ff-op whiz. MR. BLUDYER 
drinks. 


DISHWASH 
But where is Fogle all this while? You should have 
had him in and pitted him against his rival. 


DAUDLEY (archly) 
Ask Charles. Charles, you rogue, why do you keep 
Mr. Fogle waiting? 

YELLOWPLUSH 
Mr. Fogle’s non inwentus, my lord. He never was there 
at all, gentlemen; it was only a de ruse of mine, which 
I hope your lordship will igscuse, but happening to be 
at the door— 

BLUDYER 


And happening to be listening! 


YELLOWPLUSH 
Well, sir! I confess I was listening—in my lord’s in- 


terest, in course; and I am sure my stepping in at that 
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moment caused Mr. Bogle to sign the agreement. 
My lord won’t forget it, I trust, and cumsider that, 
without that sackimstans, he might n’t have made 


near such a good barging. 


[Hvit YELLOWPLUSH. 


DAUDLEY 
No, I won’t forget it, you may be sure, Master Charles. 
And, egad, as soon as I have paid the fellow his wages, 
I’ll send him off. He’s a great deal too clever for me; 
the rogue writes, gentlemen, would you believe it? 
and has just had the impudence to republish his 
works. 
DISHWASH 
Never mind him, my dear lord; but do now let us hear 
some of yours. What were you meditating this morn- 


ing? Confess now—some delightful poem, I am sure. 


DAUDLEY 
Well, then, if you must know the truth, I was scrib- 
bling a little something — just a trifling thought that 
came into my head this morning, as I was looking out 
at the mignonette-pot in my bedroom window. You 


know it was Lady Blanche Bluenose that gave it me, 
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and I promised her a little copy of verses in return. 
“Well,” says 1, thinking over my bargain with that 
fellow Bogle, “as I have agreed to write something 
about flowers, my little poem for Lady Blanche’s 
album will answer for my volume too, and so I shall 
kill two birds with one stone.’ That’s the very thing 


I said; not bad, was it? 


BLUDYER 
Not bad? devilish good, by the immortal Jove. Hang 


me, my lord, but you’re a regular Joe Miller. 


DISHWASH 
Really now, Lord Daudley, you should write a comic 


novel. Something in the Dickens style. 


DAUDLEY 
I should n’t wonder if I did; I’ve thought of it, Dish- 
water, often. “The New Novel of Low Life, by Lord 
Daudley,” hay? forty illustrations by Whiz; it wouldn’t 


sound badly. But to return to the “ Passion-Flowers.” 


DISHWASH 


We are all ear. 
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BLUDYER 


Not all ear, Dish.: a good deal of you is nose. 


DAUDLEY 
Mr. Bludyer, for heaven’s sake, a truce to these per- 
sonalities, if you have a mind to listen to me. I told 
you I was thinking in bed this morning about Lady 
Blanche’s present, and the poem I had promised her. 
“Egad!” says I, starting up in bed, and flinging my 
green velvet night-cap very nearly out of the window, 


“why should I not write about that flower-pot?”’ 


BLUDYER 


And a devilish good idea, too. 


DISHWASH 
(Aside. Toad-eater !) Oh, leave Lord Daudley alone for 
ideas. 

DAUDLEY 
Well, sir, I instantly rung my body-fellow, Charles; 
had my bath; ordered my chocolate; and, with the 


water exactly at ninety-two, began my poem. 


BLUDYER 


Oh, you practise the hot-water stimulus, do you, 
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my lord? And so do I; but I always have mine at 


Fahrenheit — boiling, my lord, as near as possible. 


DAUDLEY 


Gad now! you don’t say so? 


BLUDYER 
Boiling, yes, with a glass of brandy in it—do you 
take ? Once, when I wrote for the Whigs—you know 
Lam Radical now — I wrote eight-and-thirty stanzas at 
a sitting. And how do you think I did it? By nineteen 
glasses of brandy-and-water. That’s your true Cas- 
talian, ay, Dishwash? But I beg your pardon for in- 
terrupting you in your account of your brilliant idea; 


tell us more about the “Flower-Pot,” my lord. 


DISHWASH 
The verses, the verses, my lord, by all means—posi- 


tively, now, I am dying to know them. 


DAUDLEY 
Oh, ah, the verses—yes—that is—why, egad! I’ve 
not written down any yet; but I have them here in 
my brain—all the ideas, at least, and that’s the chief 


thing. 
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BLUDYER 
Why, I don’t know; I don’t think it’s of any use to 


have ideas, or too many of them, in a set of verses. 


DAUDLEY 
You are satirical, you rogue Bludyer, you—dev lish 
satirical, by Jove. But the fact is I can’t help having 
‘ideas, and a deuced many of them too. My first idea 
was to say that that humble flower-pot of mignonette 
was more precious to me than, egad! all the flowers 
in a conservatory. 

BLUDYER 


Very good and ingenious. 


DISHWASH 
as pretty and pastoral; and how, my lord, did it 
begin? 

DAUDLEY 
Why, I begin—quite modestly, you know— 

“ My little humble flower-pot” — 

and there, egad! I stuck fast—-for my bell began a 
cursed ringing; and presently this monster of a Blud- 
yer came and kicked down my dressing-room door 


almost, and drove poetry out of my head. So as you 
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served me so, why, gentlemen, you must help me in 
my ode. I want to say how it looks out into Piccadilly, 


you know, and on St. James’s Church, and all that. 


BLUDYER 
Excuse me, that will never do; say it looks out on 
your park in Yorkshire. Mrs. Grange the pastrycook’s 
window looks into Piccadilly just as well as your lord- 


ship’s. You must have something more aristocratic. 


DAUDLEY 
Egad! yes, not bad. Well, it shall look into my park 
at Daudley. I thought so myself; do you like the idea, 
ay, gentlemen? You do like it, I thought you would. 
Well, then, my flower-pot stands in a window, and the 
window is in a tower, and the tower is in Daudley 
Park, and I begin— 


My little humble flower-pot, 
My little hum —— 


DISHWASH 
Upon my turret flaunting free, —flaunting free! there ’s 
an expression!— there’s a kind of latsser aller about 


it. 
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BLUDYER 


My little humble flower-pot, 
Upon my turret flaunting free, 
Thou art more loved by me I wot, 


Than all the sweets of Araby. 


DAUDLEY 
Stop, stop!—by Gad, the very thing I was going to 
say; 1 thought of “I wot” and “Araby,” at once, only 
Bludyer interrupted me. It wasn’t a bad notion, was 
it? (Reads) Hum, hum,—“flower-pot— flaunting free 
—by me I wot— Araby.” Well, I’ve done for that idea, 


at any rate,—now let’s see for another. 


BLUDYER 
Done with that already? Good Heavens, Daudley, you 
had need to be a lord, and a rich one, to fling about 
your wealth in that careless kind of way,—a com- 
moner can’t afford to be so prodigal; and, if you will 
take my advice in the making of poems,— whenever 
you get an idea, make a point of repeating it two or 


three times, thus: 


Not all the sweets of Eastern bower — 
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DAUDLEY 
Egad, the very words out of my own mouth— (writes) 


“Kastern bower’ — 


BEUDYER 


Are half so dearly prized by me, 
As is the little gentle flower — 


DAUDLEY 
‘* Pot, in my turret flaunting free.” 

That’s the thing. 

DISHWASH 
Why, no, my dear lord; if I might advise, it’s well to 
repeat the same sentiment twice or three times over, 
as Mr. Bludyer says. In one of Sir Edward’s tragedies, 
I counted the same simile fourteen times, but at in- 
tervals of two or three pages or so. Suppose, now, 


instead of your admirable line — 


BLUDYER 


Which divides the pot from the flower, you see. 


DISHWASH 
We say: 
As is the little gentle flower, 


The mignonette that blooms in thee! 
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DAUDLEY 
Bravo! —eight lines already. Egad, gentlemen, I’m 
in the vein. 

BLUDYER 
There’s nothing like backing your luck in these cases, 
my lord, and so let us throw in another stanza,— 


My little dewy moss-grown vase 
Forth from its turret looks and sees, 
Wide stretched around the park and chase, 
The dappled deer beneath the trees. 


Ha! what do you say to that? There’s nothing like 
the use of venison in a poem—it has a liberal air; 
now let’s give them a little mutton. I presume you 
feed sheep in your park, Lord Daudley, as well as 
deer? 

DAUDLEY 


O, yes, ’gad! and cows too—hundreds of them. 


BLUDYER 


Beside the river bask the kine, 
The sheep go browsing oer the sward ; 
And kine, and sheep, and deer wre mine, 
And all the park calls Daudley lord. 
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DAUDLEY 
It does n't, my dear fellow—egad, I wish it did—but, 


till my father’s death, you know— 


DISHWASH 


Bagwig is a sad unromantic name for a poem. 


DAUDLEY 
Well, well, I'll yield to my friends, and sacrifice my 
own convictions. [Tl say Daudley, then, and not Bag- 
wig. And, Dishwash, you may say everywhere, that in 
my poem of the “Flower-Pot” you suggested that 
alteration. (Writes) “And all the park calls Daudley 
lord.” 
BLUDYER 
Safe sheltered in thy turret nook, 
My gentle flowerpot, ‘tis thine 
Upex this peaceful scene to look, 
The lerdship of My ancient line! 
Rick are my lands and wide they range— 


DAUDLEY (who writes always as BLUDYER dictates) 
“Rich are my lands, and wide they range.” Egad, 
theyre devilishly mortgaged though, Master Bludyer; 
but I won't say anything about thai. 
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DISHWASH 
Bravo! Capital! 
BLUDYER 
Rich are my lands and wide they range, 
And yet I do esteem them not, 
And lightly would my lordships change 
Against my little fower-pot. 


DISHWASH 
Whew! 


DAUDLEY 


Come, come, Bludyer, that’s too much. 


BLUDYER 
Not a whit, as you shall see— 
By wide estates I set no store, 
No store on sparkling coronet ; 
The poet’s heart can value more 
This fragrant plant of mignonette. 
And as he fondly thinks of her, 
Who once the little treasure owned, 
The lower may the gift prefer 
To mines of gold and diamond. 
Isn’t that, now, perfectly satisfactory? You are a lover, 


and your mistress’s gift is more precious to you than 
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Potosi; a poet (and that you know you are), and a little 


flower provokes in you— 


DISHWASH 
Hopes, feelings, passionate aspirations, thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears. Holy memories of by- 
gone times, pure as the innocent dew that twinkles 
in the cup of the flower; fragrant, mysterious, stealing 


on the senses as—as— 


DAUDLEY 
Exactly so. You are perfectly right, egad; though I 
never thought that I had those feelings before. 


DISHWASH 
Oh, it’s astonishing how the merest trifle serves to 
arouse the vastest thoughts: and, in such a way, my 
hint might aid your lordship. Suppose we continue: 


My mild and winsome flower-pot ! 


BLUDYER (aside) 
Mild and winsome! there’s affectation! but let the 


epithets pass, they re good enough for a lord. 
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DISHWASH (continuing) 


My mild and winsome flower-pot, 
As—let me see—as on thy dewy buds I gaze, 
I think how different is my lot 
Unto my sire’s in ancient days. 
Where softly droops my bonny flower, 
My free and feathery mignonette, 
Upon its lofty, ancient tower, 


The banner of my race was set. 


DAUDLEY 
“Race was set.” Bravo! we’re getting on,—hay, 
Bludyer? But you are no hand at an impromptu, like 
Dishwash and myself; he’s quite beaten, I declare, 


and has not another rhyme for the dear life. 


BLUDYER 
Not another rhyme! my dear lord, a dozen; as thus: 


Where peaceful roam the kine and sheep, 
Were men-at-arms with bow and bill ; 
Where blooms my flower upon the keep, 


A warder blew his clarion shrill. 


And now for the moral: 


Dark memories of blood and crime, 


Away! the poet loves you not. 
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Ah me! the chieftains of that tume, 


Had never seen a flower-pot.* 


DAUDLEY 
Bravo, bravissimo! Six stanzas, by the immortal gods! 
Upon my word, you were right, Bludyer, and I was 
in the vein. Why, this will fill a couple of pages, and 
we may get the “Passion-Flowers” out in a month. 
Come and see me often, my lads, hay? and, egad! yes, 


I’]l read you some more poems. 
| 


DISHWASH 
Two o'clock, heaven bless me! My lord, I really must 
be off to my office, I have several columns of the 
“Castalian” to get ready before to-night. As I shall 
be very much pressed for time and copy, might I ask, 
as the greatest favour in the world, permission to in- 
sert into the paper a part of that charming little poem 


which you have just done us the favour to read to us. 


DAUDLEY 


Well, I don’t mind, my good fellow. You will say, of 


* A poem very much of this sort, from which the writer confesses he 
has borrowed the idea and all the principal epithets, such as “ free 


ry 68 


and feathery, mild and winsome,” etc., is to be found in The 


Keepsake, nor is it by any means the worst ditty in the collection. 
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course, that it is from Lord Daudley’s forthcoming 
volume of “ Passion-Flowers;”’ and, I am sure, will add 
something, something good-natured, you know, in 


your way, about the projected book. 


DISHWASH 
Oh, certainly, with the greatest pleasure. Farewell, 
my dear lord, I must tear myself away, though I could 
stay and listen to your poetry for hours; there is no- 
thing more delightful than to sit by a great artist, and 
watch the progress of his work. Good-bye, good-bye. 
Don’t ring, I shall find the way quite easily myself, 


and I hope you will not be on any ceremony with me. 


DAUDLEY 
Good-bye, Dishwash. And I say, come in sometimes of 
a morning, like a worthy fellow as you are, and per- 
haps I may read you some more of my compositions. 
(Evit DISHWASH, bowing profusely.) A good useful 
creature, that, ay, Bludyer? but no power, no readi- 
ness, no vis. The fellow scarcely helped us with a line 


or a rhyme in my poem. 


BLUDYER 


A good-natured milksop of a creature, and very use- 
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ful, as you say. He will give you a famous puff in the 


“Castalian,’ be sure. 


DAUDLEY 


As you will, I am certain, in the “Bravo.” 


BLUDYER 
Perhaps, perhaps; but we are, as you are aware, in 
the satirical vein, and I don’t know whether our pro- 
prietors will allow me to be complimentary even to 
my own—lI mean, to your works. However, between 


ourselves, there is a way of mollifying them. 


DAUDLEY 
As how? 

BLUDYER 
By a bribe, to be sure. To be plain with you, my lord, 
suppose you send through me a five-pound note to be 
laid out in paragraphs in the “Bravo.” I will take 
care to write them all myself, and that they shall be 


well worth the money. 


DAUDLEY 


Nonsense! you do not mean that your people at the 


“Bravo” are so unprincipled as that? 
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BLUDYER 

_ Unprincipled? the word is rather strong, my lord: but 
do exactly as you please. Nobody forces you to adver- 
tise with us; only do not, for the future, ask me to 


_ assist at the reading of your poems any more, that’s 
all. 


DAUDLEY 
(Aside. Unconscionable scoundrel!) Come, come, Blud- 
yer, here’s the five-pound note; you are very welcome 


to take it— 


BLUDYER 
To my proprietors, of course. You do not fancy it is 


for me? 


DAUDLEY 
Not in the least degree; pray take it and lay it out 


for me. 


BLUDYER 
Entre nous, I wish it were for me; for between our- 
selves, I am sadly pressed for money; and if you could, 
out of our friend Bogle’s heap, lend me five pounds 
for myself—indeed, now, you would be conferring 
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a very great obligation upon me. I will pay you, you 


know, upon my honour as a gentleman. 


DAUDLEY 
Not a word more; here is the money, and pray pay 


me or not, as it suits you. 


BLUDYER 
Thank you, Daudley; the turn shall not be lost, de- 
pend upon it; and if ever you are in want of a friend 
in the press, count upon Jack Bludyer, and no mis- 


take. 


[Exit BLUDYER, with his hat very much on one side. 


Enter YELLOWPLUSH 
DAUDLEY 


Well, Charles, you scoundrel, you are a literary man, 


and know the difficulty of composition. 


CHARLES 


I b’leave you, my lord. 


DAUDLEY 
Well, sir, what do you think of my having written 
a poem of fifty lines, while those fellows were here 


all the time chattering and talking to me? 
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CHARLES 
Is it posbil? 
DAUDLEY 
Possible? Egad, you shall hear it—just listen. (Reads.) 


“THE SonG oF THE FLower-Port. 
(The ‘Flower-pot’ was presented to the writer by the 
Lady Blanche Bluenose.) 


My little gentle flower—pot, 
Upon my turret flaunting free—” 


[As his lordship is reading his poem, the curtain drops. The 
**Castalian Magazine” of the next week contains a flaming 
puff upon Lord DAUDLEY’S “ Passion-Flowers ;” but the 
‘* Weekly Bravo” has a furious attack upon the work, because 
Lord DAUDLEY refused to advance a third five-pound note 
to the celebrated BLUDYER. After the critique, his lordship 
advances the five-pound note. And, at a great public dinner, 
where my Lord DAUDLEY 7s called upon to speak to a toast, 
he discourses upon the well-known sentiment — The independence 
of the Press! It is like the air we breathe: Without it we die.] 
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